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THE LATIN LEAFLET 



elusion, exclusion leads to usurpation. All con- 
tribute toward the loss of color of the preposition. 

6 Loss of color in the preposition is attended with 
a decline of the simple, a narrow range of com- 
binable prepositions, followed, perhaps, by emerg- 
ence in late Greek of the simple or of a strength- 
ened compound. 

7 Those monoprothetics which are extensions of 
their simples or which reinforce the point of view 
of the simple, enter most into diprothetic compo- 
sition. 

8 Those prepositions which preponderate in 
monoprothetics, preponderate also as second ele- 
ments in diprothetics. 

9 Those prepositions have lost most color which 
appear most as second elements in diprothetics. 

io Those prepositions are most conscious which 
appear as first elements in diprothetics. 

11 In general, in the formation of diprothetics 
from a given simple, the formation is made on the 
basis of the monoprothetics in ck, etc and *oro, in- 
stead of in &-!t6, npdc and avri, where choice is pos- 
sible. 

12 In triprothetics, the first element is the most 
conscious, the second the least, while the third is 
variable. 

It is the operation of the above principles that 
defines the Limitations of the Composition of Verbs 
with Prepositions in Thucydides. DHH 

The Last Word on that Caesar Passage 

In The Leaflet of April 14 appeared an article by Vera 
Doughty criticising my note on Caes B G I 41 which was 
printed March 10. I wish to reply to some points in that 
article, taking the paragraphs in their numbered order. 

(1) In my note I said, "Iter ducit may be good Latin, 
perhaps even iter aliquem ducit". My critic's comment is, 
"These flickering hypotheses burst into veritable brilliancy 
under Vergil's (Ae I 401) qua te ducit via, derige gressum". 

My critic appears to think that this passage is relevant, 
and that te ducit via justifies aliquem ducit iter. I am quite 
content to leave that point unargued. Ovid Met IV 437 
certainly does, however, justify tier ducit. Probably iter 
aliquem ducit is good Latin, though I do not remember ever 
to have met it. I did not intend in my note to question the 
possibility, or even strongly the probability, of the expres- 
sion. 

(2) It is true that the "lead" of a road is very different 
from the "lead" of a general. Among other points of differ- 
ence is this, that the latter "duco" is generally used with 
an object accusative, the former certainly more often with- 
out; and, as intimated above, an "iter' is not a "via". 
Hence I am still of the opinion that, in straightforward 
prose such as this of Caesar's, in a sentence like this of 
which Caesar is the principal subject, "to allow the 'iter' to 
lead the army is unwarrantably to deprive the 'imperator' 
of his most important function". To make the iter lead 
the army is indeed — as my critic herself so happily says 
apropos of a slightly different point — "an interpretation 
that eliminates Caesar from the programme, and substitutes 
topography for policy". 

(3) I said, Ut Caesar exercitum duceret, result, implies 
the completion of a stage in the journey [I should better 
have said "a part of the journey ] before the actual de- 
parture is chronicled in profectus est". If the clause were 
the result of exquisite-, it is no doubt true, as my critic 
alleges, that its proper place .would be immediately follow- 
ing the participle. But a serious reason against regarding it 
as the result of exquisito lies in the meaning of this partici- 
ple. As I stated near the end of my note, exquisito is not 
quite synonymous with reperto. Exquiro means "to seek", 

seek thoroughly", "seek out"; the idea of "finding" is 
merely incidental, unempbatic, implied in the context rather 
than contained in the meaning of the word. Now the verb 
"seek", unless followed by a question, requires a clause of 
purpose rather than one of result to complete it. The 
preposition per shows that Diviciacus was regarded merely 
in the light of an instrument^ the real subject of the action 
contained in the word exquisito of course being Caesar. 

The addition of the words quod . . . fidem habebat, fur- 
thermore, shows that seeking rather than finding was in 
Caesar's mind when he wrote exquisito. If he had meant to 



say "having found a route" [not "a road"], he would not 
have felt the need of explaining his choice of an instru- 
ment. Conversely, the fact that he did give the reason for 
his choice shows that he intended to state the motive which 
caused him to select Diviciacus to help in the search. The 
clause ut . . . duceret could be a result clause only if the 
idea of finding predominated over that of seeking. To speak 
of Diviciacus as acting in the capacity of an engineer, or 
in that of a pioneer, is to misunderstand the meaning of 
exquisito. 

(4) Although I should not go so far as Vera Doughty, 
when she asserts that, if the sentence be an indirect ques- 
tion, "Caesar could not possibly be the subject, unless the 
reference were to a matter of fact", yet I am glad to have 
my contention that it is not an indirect question with Caesar 
for subject reinforced. If, furthermore, iter is not the sub- 
ject at all, as I must still maintain, in spite of "Molly Cot- 
ton-Tail" and the "Welsh-rabbit", then is the sentence not 
an indirect question. 

(5) That I find a difficulty in the words milium amplius, 
etc, is due to my "inadequate conception of purpose", says 
my critic, who explains the number as a round number, 
"about fifty miles, perhaps rather more", enough to give 
Caesar's soldiers time to recover their spirits. Well, if • 
Caesar had been "greasing his bicycle" to start on a summer 
vacation (see Vera Doughty's article), perhaps distance 
would have been no object; but a campaign against the 
Germans was no picnic, and we happen to know from Caesar 
himself that he was anxious to get to Ariovistus as soon 
as possible. At the end of chap 37 he says, "Re frumenta- 
ria quam celerrime botuit comporata, magnis itineribus ad 
Ariovistum contendit . Again, at the end of chap 41, we 
find "Septimo die, cum iter non intermittent, etc". On this 
seventh day he was still twenty-four miles from Ariovistus. 
Just where Ariovistus was at the beginning of this march 
of Caesar's is not known, but he can hardly have been much 
less than one hundred miles in a straight line from Besan- 
Con [cf Holmes Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, pp 39 627 et 
sqq]. A march of this length would have been quite 
enough to calm the exuberant fears of Caesar's soldiers. We 
may be very sure that, if Caesar's plan included fixing any- 
thing about the length of his detour, it must have compre- 
hended making it as short as possible. To say that "Caesar 
wanted a detour, to avoid immediate collision with Ariovis- 
tus" seems an ignoring of the facts in the case. An "im- 
mediate collision over a hundred miles would have been 
impossible. 

(6) Having decided the clause ut . . . duceret to be a 
purpose clause^ feeling that the words milium amplius quin- 
quaginta^ circuitu interrupted the thought, and are parenthet- 
ical, I indicate the parenthesis by the usual signs. I am 
not conscious of having promulgated any "fundamental doc- 
trine", or acted upon any, except this: Caesar, like other 
authors, may make use of parenthesis; and a parenthetical 
passage, when found, should be indicated in the proper 
manner. This doctrine is neither new nor startling; Meu- 
sel makes use of it in his edition of Caesar at least four 
times in Bk I, vis in chaps 7 18 39 and 44. The Kraner- 
Dittenberger edition of Caesar explains the relation of am- 
plius . . . circuitu to the rest of the sentence substantially 
as I have done, though without making use of the sign of 
parenthesis in the text. 

While scouting the "fundamental doctrine", Vera Doughty 
admits that, in this place, my device may be used, and my 
proposed rendering is unobjectionable as commentary. Since 
both the use of the device and the rendering of the passage 
are based on my conception of the clause as purpose, I 
must conclude that, in spite of previous objections, she 
admits the validity of my argument for purpose. If "last 
thoughts are best , I have to congratulate myself that her 
last thoughts coincide so nearly with my own views. 

A L Honoris 
~Wadleigh High School, New York 



Prospectus (1002-1003) 

To Whom it May Concern : 

An editorial committee of Latin teachers from the 
High Schools in New York City will begin on Oct 1, 
1902, the publication of the third volume of The 
New York Latin Leaflet, a small four-page weekly 
sheet devoted primarily to the discussion of Latin 
or Greek topics touching the secondary field of 
Latin and Greek instruction. Latin will naturally 
continue to be_ the predominant feature. On the 
editorial committee and among the contributors are 
now representatives from seven of the New York 
High Schools, from The Normal College, The Col- 



